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ABSTBACT 

Harital adjustment over the family life cycle is 
reexamined using data from probability samples of married couples 
studied in coordinated research projects in three different 
states*-Io«at Ohio* and Georgia* A total of I^SBU respondents 
completed the Locke-Nallace Harital Adjustment Scale and responded to 
questions about stage of the family life cycle* Techniques of 
curvilinear data analysis (orthogonal polynomials and eta, the 
measure of curvilinear association) are used to examine the findings 
of some previous studies which imply that a curvilinear or second 
order (or higher) polynomial function describes the relationship. The 
implications and utility of this technique are discussed* Data from 
the three samples is analyzed separately for males and females. The 
state of knowledge about marital adjustment over the family life 
cycle is assessed. (Author) 
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Marital adjustnent over the family life cycle is re-exanined using 
data from probability samples of married couples studied in coordinated 
research projects in three different states- «Iowa, Ohio« and Georgia. 
The paper attempts to provide both a methodological and substantive 
contribution by 1) introducing techniques of curvilinear regression and 
correlation data analyses to address empirically the questions raised by 
the findings of some previous studies which imply that a curvilinear or 
second order (or higher) polynomial function describes the relationship 
between marital adjustment and stage of the family life cycle, and 2) 
using these techniques to examine our collective data from 1584 respondents 
who completed the Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Scale and responded to 
questions about social and background variables and stege of the family 
life cycle. While demonstrating that the techniques of analysis presented 

0 

are appropriate and necessary to answer the research question, our substantive 
findings lend only limited support for the previously implied significance 
of curvi linearity. It is suggested that authors of previous studies 
supplement these findings by reanalyzing their data and that futuro 
studies employ theso more appropriate methods rather than the traditional ^ 
analysis of variance model with its assumption of linearity. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The quality of the marital relationship over the course of the faaily 
life cycle has eomandefS great interest among family researchers since the 
Hrst study of marital adjustment by Hamilton (1929) . Rollins and Peldman 
(1970) have provided data which suggest a curvilinear relationship between 
marital satisfaction and stage of the family life cycle. Their study 
used cross- sectional data obtained through an area probability sample of 
799 middle class residents in Syracuse. The method of data collection was 
a self -administered questionnaire combined with personal contact. More 
recently. Rollins and Cannon (1974) used similar measures to study a non- 
probability sample of 489 married Hormone. 

Rollins and Peldman (1970) identified a dozen other studies which have 

■ 

attempted to assess the relationship betweOii marital satisfaction (or similar 
concepts) and stage of the family life cycle using a variety of techniques 
and measures (Hamilton, 1929; Bernard, 1934; Burgess and Cottrell, 1939; 
Lang, 19S3; Bossard and Boll» 195S; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Curin et al., 
1960; Pineo, 1961; Luckey, 1966; Paris and Luckey, 1966; Marlowe, 1963).^ 
As Rollins and Peldman pointed out, theso studies have reached a variety of 
conclusions. Most researchers agree that there is initially a decrease in 
marital satisfaction or adjustment during the early years of marriage, 
particularly evident feilowing the birth of the first child. The speed and 
intensity of this decUne in satisfaction, however, varies from study to 
study. 

In the middle and later stag^s of the cycle, the evidence is less 
clear. Whereas some studies sug'^.est a continual decline (Blood and Wolfe, 
1960; Pineo, 1961; Paris and Luckey, 1966), many others proposo a leveling 
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off followed by an Incroaso in the later stages. Uolllns and Cannon 
(1974) have provided new evidence that there are methodological weaknesses 
in the original Blood and Wolfe measures, thus providing still more 
powerful evidence that the alleged curvilinear relationship found by 
other researchers using measures such as the Locke-Wallace Marital 
Adjustment Scale or the Rollins-Feldman measures of satisfaction may more 
accurately reflect the modal relationship. 

The purpose of this paper is to reassess the increasingly popular 
notion that there exists a curvilinear relationship between marital adjust- 
ment and stage of the family life cycle. We shall attempt to test this 
notion by using methods and measurement techniques which are similar to 
those employe* by Rollins and Peldman (1970) and other studies* but 
techniques of data analysis which are more appropriate to the research 
problem. 

We will suggest that conventional analysis of variance techniques 
are not suitable for addressing the question of curvi linearity and its 
significance, but only the question of the significance of differences in 
marital adjustment between stages of the family life-cycle. Analysis of 
variance allows the researcher to reject the null hypothesis of no 
differences in stage means*, if at least one pair of stages (or sample means) 
is unlikely to have come from the same population (Kohout* 1974). Moreover* 
linearity is an underlying assumption in analysis of varlnncc.^ A sitinificnnc 
"P* value thus indicates little about curvi linearity or monotonicity. In 
previous studies of marital adjustment and satisfaction over the family life 
cycle* curvi linearity has been assumed incorrectly on the basis of o visual 
scan of the data. 
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SpoclficaUy, this paper reports the findinfts of three coordinated 
studios in Iowa, Ohio, and Georgia which used: 1) self -administered 
questionnaires combined with personal contact of the respondents, 2) the 
Locke-Wallace Marital Adjustment Scale as the measure of adjustment, 
3) area probability samples of respondents representing the entire 
population of the communities in which they live, 4) husband-wife matched 
pairs which make male-female comparisons more reliable, and S) techniques 
of curvilinear regression data analysis and measures of association for 
curvilinear relationships to specifically test the hypothesis that a 
second order or higher polynomial function more accurately describes the 
relationship. Unlike other descriptive data which imply significance of 
the curvi linearity on the basis of visual scan of a plot of the data or 
an "F" test for significance of difference between stage means using 
analysis of variance, we shall consider standard curve fitting techniques 
and use the correlation ratio, eta, to ascertain the significance of any 
deviation from a linear regression. In addition, the use of three 
different probability samples, controlling for gender and each studied in 
the same fashion, adds an additional measure of reliability to the analysis. 

APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
Rogers (1962). Hill and Rogers (1964), and Duval 1 (1971) have 
discussed the utility of viewing family-related behavior from a "developmental 
framework. The present authors believe that the framework of family develop- 
ment has to duto been most useful in the descriptive study of families over 
time, but the potential for a theory of family development has not yet been 
realized. Rollins and Peldman (1970) suggested that a dual developmental 
theory of marital satisfaction is needcd--one which would focus on the 
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parcntfl) rolo of mothers ami oiio which would focus on the occuiiatlonal 
role of fathers. 

Rollins and Cannon (1974) report, howev"/, that a re-analysis of 
the Rollins and Feldman 1970 data, as well as the more recent Rollins 
and Cannon 1974 data indicated that the speculation about needing two 
different theories to explain nale-fenale differences in narital satis^ 
faction over the life cycle was premature. They* concluded that the 
relationships for husbands and wives were not significantly different. 
Nevertheless, it is plausable that in some areas of faaiily related values, 
attitudes, and behavior, different theories for men and women may be 
needed. Should a developmental theory of the family become utilized as 
extensively as structural -functional and symbolic interactionist theories, 
it is clear that a re-assessment of appropriate methodologies will be 
needed* 

Most research in marriage and the family hypothesizes (whether 
explicitly stated or not) relationships which are linear (as differentiated 
from non- linear or curvilinear), monotonic, and in correlation and regression 
analyses, relationships which are bivariate normal and honoscedastic. Most 
researchers, of course, are aware that such conditions often do not apply. 
In the sociological and social -psychological study of developmental phenomena 
in the family, it is probable that many of these traditional assumptions are 
inappropriate. The relationship between marital adjustment and stage of 
the family life cycle is a case in point. Some or the previously mentioned 
studies imply a non-linear, or more specifically, a curvilinear relationship. 
A cursory examination of the marital adjustment literature sugge^its a 
quadratic (or second order polynomial) curve to describe the relationship. 
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It would seen* then, that linear correlational and rosrossion techniques 
•re not appropriate for assessing the developmental nature of the 
relationship between these two critically important variables in family 
research. 

Blalock (1970: 312) notes that there are instances *'when inspection 
of the scattergram may dearly indicate a nonlinear relationship or when 
one's theory has predicted such a relationship.** Whenever such a non- 
linear relationship exists, he states, **the product -moment coefficient 
will obviously underestimate the true degree of relationship since this 
coefficient measures only the goodness of fit of the best single straight 
line.** 

An .i**?P®ction of previous marital adjustment and marital satisfaction 
studies, then, suggests a curvilinear relationship of the form 

Y ■ a ♦ bX ♦ cX^ 

where Y represents the dependent variable, marital adjustment; X represents 
the independent variable, stage of the family life cycle; and a, b. and c 
are coefficients which specify the nature of the specific Huadratic 
relationship between the two variables. 

The primary objective of our analysis, therefore, was to ascertain 
whether a curvilinear relationship (such as a quadratic equation] provides 
a least squares regression curve which explains variance better than a • 
linear regression line and to determine the :>ignificance of the relationship. 
We shall leave it to future studies to determine the specific equation which 
may apply. 

There was clearly the option of aggregating the dnta from our three 
samples or treating each sarop.e independently. The latter option was chosen 
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for a variety of reasons. I'irst, there wore significant between- sample 
differences with regard to social characteristics. It is conceivable* 
therefore, that the relationship between marital adjustment and stage of 
the family life cycle may be different from one sample to another as a 
result of confounding social variables. Second, by viewing each 
probability sample independently, potential improvements in reliability 
could result by comparing findings in each of the three samples. Our 
hypothesis, then, is that there is a significant curvilinear relationship 
between marital adjustment, measured by tho Locke -Wallace Short Marital 
A<11u£tment Scale (19S9), and stage of the family life cycle, following 
the typology of Duval 1 (1971). 

POPUUTION AND 3AMPLING 

Three coordinated studies in Ames; Iowa; Newark, Ohio; and Classic 
County, Georgia; were conducted during the period from the Spring of 1971 
to the Spring of 1973. Each study used probability sampling techniques • 
designed to obtain respondents who were representative of the communities 
from which they were selected. In each case, only intact married couples 
were included in the final sample. Self -administered questionnaires combined 
with personal contact before and after the completion of the schedule was 
employed as the method of data collection. Each questionnaire contained 
items eliciting family life cycle information, social background and 
demographic characteristics, and questions about the respondents' current 
marriage. The l^ckc-Wallacc Short Marital Adjustment Scale (19:>'J) was 
included as part of this latter category of items. The sampling techniques 
and dav.-\ collection procedures were similar for each of the three samples. 

ERIC 
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Iowa 

The luwa rcsoarch was conducted In Ames, a mldwostcrn community of 
about 40,000, which includes a university, its students, faculty and staff, 
light industry, and a large number of state employees. 

A stratified area probability sample was drawn from the entire 
community in two steps. With the aid of the state university statistical 
laboratory, the community was divided into residential areas, 26 of which 
were selected from the possible total. Clusters were stratified on the 
basis of selected demographic factors, primarily social class, as measured 
by family income and value of home. The selection was made such that the 
26 clusters were representative of the total community. In addition, 4 
residential areas of the university married housing community were selected* 
proportional in size to the tracts representing the total community. 

Within each of the 50 areas, a table of random numbers was used to 
select households, starting at a randomly assigned corner and moving in a 
randomly assigned direction in the tract. A total of SOO households (2.S 
percent of the total in the community) was selected, producing a theoretical 
maximum of 1000 married people. A household was contacted a minimum of 
three times and eliminated from the sample if no one was \\om on all occasions. 
Contacts were made at different times during the day. Unmarried individuals 
were eliminated from consideration, as were couples who were in the U.S. • 
only tcmi)orarily for study or teaching. After adjusting for those circum- 
stances, 794 individuals had been contacted. A final K^SW (265 couples) 
reflects A response rate of 73 percent. Eleven percent of those contacted 
refused to p.irticip.itc. Sixteen percent of the quest ionim ires were incomplete 
and umisablo. The response rate of 73 percent was judged to be good 
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conslilorlng the scnsitivo nature of many of the questions askcU. None 
of the 30 tracts alone had a high rate of refusals or incomplete 
questionnaires. 

The procedure for collecting the data was as follows: residents of 
a given residential area were always contacted during the same evening. 
They were personally asked if they would participate by completing the 
questionnaire, and if they agreed, a time was set up so that the question- 
naire could be picked up, the next evening in 95 percent of the cases* The 
respondents were assured confidentiality and anonymity both verbally and 
in the schedule. 
Ohio 

A stratified area probability sample was drawn from the entire 
community of Newark, Ohio. The community was divided into one-hundred 
residential areas, twenty of which wore selected from the total possible. 
Clusters were stratified on the basis of selected demographic factors, 
primarily social class, as measured by median family income and value of • 
home. The selection was made such that the twenty clusters were representa- 
tive of the total community. Within each of the twenty areas, a table of 
random numbers was used to select households, starting at a randomly 
assigned comer and moving in a randomly assigned direction in the tract. 
A total of two-hundred and twenty households (five percent of the total in 
the community) were selected. A household was contacted a minimum of three 
times and eliminated from the sample if no one was home on all occasions. 
Contacts were made at difi'crent times of the day. Households occupied by 
single, divorced and widowed persons vjre also eliminated from consideration. 
After adjusting the sample size for the criteria of having a married couple, 
two-hundred and ten households were interviewed. Both husband and wife 
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wore Instructed to compioto laentical forms of tho quest lomiai re 
separately without discussing their answers prior to or during tho 
completion of the questionnaires. There was a final useable N«392* 
consisting of 196 matched pairs. This number reflects a response rate 
of 93 j^ercont. Among ten couples in the sample, either one or both 
spouses refused to participate; and questionnaires from either one or 
both of four couples were incomplete and thus not included in the 
analysis. 

Georgi a \ 

A systematic random sampling procedure was used in Georgia to select 
6S2 respondents (326 matched pairs of married touples). Every fourth 
household of every twentieth city block (or cluster of 10 homes in the 
rural areas) within Classic County in Northeast Georgia was contacted 
a maximum of three times. Classic County encompasses a university community 
Of 48,000 as well as outlying rural areas. The total population of the 
area is 68,000. Semi ^structured* interview and structured questionnaire 
data were gathered by trained male and female college students who received 
a four-week period of training and experience in interviewing and date 
collection skills. 

Questionnaires were completed by husbands and wives independently. 
Tho Georgia sample differs from the previous two in that the field workers 
were present during the completion of the i|Ucstioim:ii re. While one spouse 
was completing the quest ioniiaire, the other spouse was being interviewed 
in another room in conjunction with another part of the study. 'VUi^ 
technique resulted in a longer time period necessary for data coUcctlon-- 
two hours in the average case. 
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Th<!} final response rate for Cho completed questionnaires was 62 
percent* which was considered adequate in light of the time demands of 
the interview and questionnaire schedules. This rate reflects the 
proportion of useable questionnaires completed out of the total of 
households originally selected. Households whore no intact, married 
couple resided or where only one spouse would cooperate in the study 
accounted for most of the rejection rate. 
Characteristics of the Samples 



Table 1 about here 

Tabic 1 lists selected social characteristics for each of the throe 
samples. For the aggregate of 1S84 respondents, there is substantial 
variation in social characteristics, fictween-savple variation is signifi- 
cant in some cases. The Georgia sample had a small proportion of Catholics 
and a larger proportion of Protestants. Tlie Ohio sample, which consists 
of a large number of working class families, has significantly more children 
per family and a lower median educational level. Although there are some 
between- sample variations, it appears that each of the samples is representa- 
tive of m;irried couples in the respective communities studied. 

Tlin USE OF CUUVIUNEAR Ri-GKESSION 
Although linear regression is adequate for many scientific research 
problems* real it/ is not always so neatly ordered or churactcrizod by so 
simjile a relationship. In social science research, linearity is a nearly 
universal ansuiiiptlon until proven otherwise beyond a reasonable doubt. A 
serendipitous finding in curly marital adjustment research w;is tho "U** 
shaped relationship previously discussed. In this section, we shall discuss 
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some options svailablo to researchers for doaling with hypothesized or 
scat tcrgrain-revea led curvilinear relationships. We shall then carry to 
completion« using our own data, an analysis which utilizes what wc think 
is the most important and useful of those techniques for the study of 
marital adjustment. 

It is« of course* incorrect for a researcher to conclude that an t>0 
necessarily means that no relationship exists, since it is possible to 
have a U-shaped curve but no linear correlation. Family researchers have 
identified this curvi linearity in the case of marital adjustment, but have 
neglected the appropriate techniques of studying it. The general topic 
of nonlinear correlation and regression is complex. The reason for the 
complexity of nonlinear analysis, according to Blaloclc (1960: 312), "is 
that once we get beyond the equation of the straight lino, there are 
numerous typos of equations representing the different possible forms 
that nonlinear relationships can talce." 

One general type of nonlinear function can be represented In terms 
of polynomials of the nth degree which have equations of the form 

Y » a ♦ bX ♦ cX^ ♦ dX^ ... ♦ ItX" 
Other simple types of nonlinear relationships can be transformed to permit 
the use of more familiar linear models. Logarithmic functions of the form 

Y a a ♦ b logX 
arc illustrative of this process (liJulock, i!)OU). 

In nonlinenr relationships generally, then, it is possible to develop 
an equation which more adequately describes the relationship in ijucstion 
then a linear equation. It is our impression that the social science 
literature has few examples of any real-world relationships beyond the 
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second dcRTOtt (quudratic) polynomial. There aro a multitude of packaged 
computer programs available to deal with such problems. These progrnms are more 
typically used in the physical sciences and economics hut are easily 
adaptable to the social sciences as well. 
Orthogp Agl Poly nomia ls 

— Y^r^ 

i¥ the independent variable is an interval scale, the fitting of the 
polynomial 

y « a ♦ bX ♦ cX^ ♦ dX^ kx" 
is speeded up by the use of tables of orthogonal polynomials (Sncdecor 
and Cochran, 1967). This technique, which shall not be utilized in the 
present paper, consists of replacing x^(i • 1, 2, 3...) by a polynomial 
of degree i in X. The different polynomials are orthogonal to one another. 
This technique allows one to check whether the addition of a higher power 
polynomial produces a narked reduction in the residual sum of squares. 
One can then find the polynomial of lowest degree that seems an adequate 
fit (Sncdecor and Cochran, 1967;. Winer, 1962). 
The Correlation Ratio, Eta 

The technique we shall use to analyze the data for this study is 
eta, a measure of association for curvilinear relationships. "TI\e 
correlation mtio is a very general index of correlation particularly 
adapted to data in which there is a curved regression" (Guilford, 19C6: 
308). The specific method of determining eta and its slgiiificnncc is 
presented in Guilford (1966) and is Illustrated for our data in tables 
appende<? to this paper. The correlation ratio assesses dcpondcnt variable 
variation about category (Independent variable) means. This procedure 
should account for more variation than the least-squares line unless the 
true rclationr.hip is actually linear in form. Blulock elaborates: 
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If the rosrossion equation hiippens to be linear in form, wo con 
oxpoct that tho fUepcndont variable means for each category of 
the independent variable] will all fall approximntoly on tho 
least-squares lino so that It will make little difference 
whether deviations ore taken about the cntegory moans or the 
least > squares line. ...If the relationship is actually nonlinear, 
then for at least some of the catesorics the sum of squares about 
the category mean will bo quite a bit smaller than that about the 
Icost squares lino. In other words, tho within or unexjilained 
sum of squares will be minimized by using the category moans, and 
therefore, the between or explained sum of squares will be maximized. 
(Blalock, 1960: 314-315) 

Tlie significance of the linearity of regression can be assessed by 
on £ test based on an analysis*of -variance approach. The most widely 
used formula is 

(iV) (k-2) 

whore N a number of respondents 

k " number of columns (independent variable) 

Tho hypothesis tested is that the regression of Y on X is linear. *'If 

the actual form of regression were linear, sampling errors would cause 

the means of columns to deviate only slightly from the best-fitting straight 

line. The sampling distribution is of these deviations of the actual means 

of the columns, the Y values, from tho regression line." (Guilford, 1966: 



nta alone assumes no particular type of curvilinear relationship, 
but rather has as its primary utility the possibility of specifying that • 
a regression is clearly nonlinear. When used in conjunction with additional 
curve fitting techniques, the specific nature of the curve can then be 
specif it J. 
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Tablo 2 about here 



U^ing the procedure for detemining the significance of eta (the 
correlation ratio) outlined above, we find only limited support for the 
interpretation of curvi linearity. Tablo 2 presents the mean marital 
adjustment score, standard deviation* and number of respondents by stage 
of the family life cycle for husbands and wives in each of the three 
samples. The Ohio data demonstrated a curvilinear relationship which 

0 

was significant at the .OS level (P^ *S.S) for males and the .01 
level (Fg ^ggt> 20.3) for females. The Georgia and Iowa relationships, 
however, were not significantly curvilinear for males or females. 
Although the curve of the Georgia data for both males (^^,^299*^*^^ 
females (P^ 29!)"^ '''^ appears to be curvilinear, the linear interpretation 
accounts for more variation than the curvilinear. It should additionally 
be noted that the Pearson ian correlation for the Georgia data, reflecting 
an inverse linear relationship, was -.12 for males, significant at the .OS 
level, and -.11 for females, significant at the .OS level. The Iowa sample 
elicited a more erratic pattern and was not found to be significant by 
either a curvilinear or linear interpretation for males (F^ 255"*^^) 
females (P^^ 255' 2.2). 



Figures 1, 2, and 3 about here 
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Figures 1, 2, and 3 show tho relationship fcr males and females in 
each of tho samples.*' The most consistent characteristic of previous 
studies In this area is the decline in marital adjustment from stage I 
to stage 3 of the family life cycle. This decline is consistent with all 
but the data from Iowa females. Our samples, then, demonstrate one 
curvilinear relationship, one inverse linear relationship, and one with 
no relationship at all. The inverse linear relationship found in the 
Georgia data is primarily due, of course, to the profound decline in 
adjustment over the first three stages. But it should be noted that 
altheiish significant, these latter coefficients are small and account for 
only a tiny portion of the total variance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have attempted to account for these various relationships by 
examining differences in regional and social characteristics within and 
between the samples. In the absence of alternative interpretations it 
was concluded that the differences in the relationships arc duo to either 
i) problems with the measuring techniques, 2) use of cross-soctional data 
or, 3) the lack of any consistent, pronounced relationship, linear or 
curvilinear, between morital adjustment and stage of the family life cycle 
for these different populations. 

The evidence from our three samples leads us to conclude that the 
question of curvilinoarity is not yet settled. Of major import in this 
and similar studios is the reliance on cross -sectional as oppuscd to 
longitudinal data. Perhaps controls for roaturatlonal , historical, and 
cohort effects would give us a clearer picture of the relationship in 
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question (cf. I.cwls. 1074). The Ohio snnplc w«» sifiiiiricai. y 
curvilinear nnd the Georgia s»iuplo displaycU a tendency toward 
curvillncarity. The curves presented by other researchers additionally 
suggest this tendency. It would seem most appropriate for these 
researchers to reanalyze their previously collected data using the 
techniques of curvilinear regression presented in this paper. If this 
were to be done one might have a better insight into the question of 
curvi linearity. 

The ambiguous finding!^ from the present data, nevertheless* 
indicate that claims of curvi linearity in recent articles and papers 
may have been premature. We would speculate that the significant 
F tests in previous studies may be accounted for primarily by declines 
in marital adjustment (or satisfaction) from stages 1 to 3, us was the 
case In the present Georgia data. From stages 4 througli 8 the trends 
are less clear. Ivliereas it is seemingly appropriate to conclude that 
couples report lower marital adjustment scores following birth of their 
first child, and continuing through tiie early childhood years, current 
evidence does not yet warrant concluding that there is a leveling off 
followed by an increase in adjustment or satisfaction into the later years. 

Furthermore, it is possible that many of tlie higher marital adjustment 
scores reported during stages 6 through 8 reflect an increasing influence 
of "social desirability" response sets and the rcnliz.ition on the part of 
the spouses that the likelihood of marital failure is very low. An even 
more serious factor in the alleged increase In reported adjusliiicnt during 
the later stages of the family life cycle is the gradual eliminatjon from 
the potential sample of those marriages which terminated in divorce, in 
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other words, vlth crosH-soctionnl Uata, any iiicrensto from ntugcn 3 
through 8 needs to be corrected for the docrcasins likelihood at each 
stage that scvoreJy naiad justed narrlages, nnmely those ending in 
divorce, would be included. The absence of these marriages has the 
effect of increasing the mean marital adjustment scores at each subsequent 
stage in a cross-sectional study. 

Clearly, the best solution to these problems is the collection of 
longitudinal data which, at the very least, follow a given couple from 
one stage to the next. If a sample of respondents stratified by stage 
in the family life cycle could be followed for at least a few years, to 
allow for a transition to the next stage, one might better understand 
the impact of each. transit ion. Previously, such information has only 
been available with regard to the transit Ion to parenthood. 

One implication of this study is the realization that the traditional 
methods of assessing developmental phenomena in the family arc often 
inappropriate and inadequate. We have presented a method of assessing 
the extent and significance of curvi linearity and have demonstrated its 
use in the case of research on marital adjustment over the family life 
cycle. The substantive findings of the present study provide only partial 
support for the significance of the oft implied curvilinearity. Other 
researchers are encouraged to reanalyze their data with similar appropriate 
methods to assess whether their data truly reflect a curvilinear, linear, 
or no relationship. Finally, several limitations in the use of cross- 
sectional data to assess family phenomena over time were discussed, and 
wo have indicated how these limitations mny produce erroneous interpreta- 
tions of marital adjustment over time. Researchers need to be more awarv 
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of these issues in the future ami, where possible, «ttompt to deal with 
them in research design and analysis. 
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P00TN9ftiS 



Previous studios assessing the quality of the marital relationship 
over tine have used a variety of concepts to characterize the 
dependent variable. Rollins and Feldnan (1970) used single item 
neasures and called their dependent variable ''satisfaction." Others, 
including the present authors, have used scales or indexes as the 
dependent variable and called these neasures "adjustnent." Rollins 
and Cannon (1974) utilize both ''satisfaction" and "adjustnent" 
neasures. Still other researchers have used other concepts (happi- 
ness, success, etc.). Tn this paper, we should like to simply use 
the term "adjustment" since this is the concept employed by the 
developers of the instrument we have used (Locke and Kallace). We 
recognize the ambiguity which surrounds the use of these varied 
terns, but do not feci a detailed discussion is appropriate here. 
Per the present, it is sufficient to think of all of these studies 
as investigations of the quality of the narital relationship over 
time. This issue is discussed in greater detail in Sponier and 
Cole (1974). 

Analysis of variance can be used to assess curvi linearity if the 
assuinption of linearity is abandoned and the method of orthogonal 
polynooiials (discussed later in this paper) is used. This technique, 
used aiost commonly in cxperiroontal research, has been called "trend 
analysis," (Winer, 1962) and allows the researcher to specify the 
nature of the polynomial relationship in question. In the case of 
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survey research on narital adjustment over the family life cycle, 
however, trend analysis techniques have not been ciaployed. 
To facilitate future rcsoarch studios which might use the same 
data analysis techniques, a table for each of the six calculations 
(males and females for each of the three samples) is appended to 
this paper. The tables illustrate the stop by step procedures 
explained in Guilford (1966). 
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APPENUiX 



CAleulations for Determining Bte. the Correlation Ratio* 
And Its Level of Significance 
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